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of a “Crusade. 
obvious from his request that his dinner companions suggest a “cause.” 

Apparently that promotional plan was dropped, and to our regret. For 

we had volunteered a suggestion, hopeful that it might be given the na- 
tional prominence its adoption would have insured. We had explained f 
that we had long noted the tremendous stress given over recent decades 
in practically all media to civil rights; and how strongly we have felt that 
in all the discussions of such rights very scant, in any, attention had been 
given the importance, the necessity of emphasizing, if not simultaneously 
at least often, that there were accompanying civic and social responsibilities. 
Without emphasis on the duties of citizens, meanwhile sedulously guarding . 
every iota of civil rights the individual may claim, there is the probability 
of a dangerous unbalance. Too much of present day activities in the field 





OF RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


NE of the group was high in the policy councils of a national chain 


of newspapers whose top officials were considering the launching 
” That the crusade was to promote circulation only was 
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of social services proceed as though the citizen is solely on the receiving 
line and has no obligations he in justice must assume to compensate for 
what he receives. 

These observations at first sight may seem to have little relationship to 
the concluding statement of the letter from J. Mark McCloskey, published 
in this issue. Mr. McCloskey, himself perhaps unaware of the fact, holds a 
unique distinction vis-a-vis SPIRIT. His poem in our last issue marked 
SPIRIT’S first publication of a high school student’s poetry. This is both 
surprising and not surprising. It is surprising, and greatly to his credit, that 
a high school freshman could meet the high poetic standards of SPIRIT; 
but it is not surprising that Mr. McCloskey is the first from a high school 
to do so. The simple explanation, with no thought of detracting from his 
achievement, is that over the years The Catholic Poetry Society has en- 
rolled very few student members and less than a handful from high schools. 
Actually, although it has from time to time done as much as it could to 
induce collegians to enroll, the very indifferent success has discouraged the 
effort. Now Mr. McCloskey raises an issue which set our thoughts back to 
the suggestion for the Crusade that never was. This issue might be dis- 
cussed also in terms of the old conundrum: “Which came first, the hen 
or the egg?” “Widespread campaign of encouragement to young poets...” 
so interpreted would mean “Should the Society, and SPIRIT, go to the 
“young poets” (wherever they may be, and at what age level?) or should 
these young come to the Society? But like the persistent advocates of 
civil rights, we cannot help but wonder if the young poets are prepared 
to go beyond the receiving line and themselves take up some of the re- 
sponsibility of encouraging and promoting that from which they seek ben- 
efits for themselves. 

This is written not definitely addressed to Mr. McCloskey but over his 
head to the many, and the few we may classify as “young poets,” who have 
profited, either directly or indirectly, by the existence of the Society and 
SPIRIT; who have accepted all the rights and privileges of membership— 
owed them on payment of nominal dues, it is true—but have given little 
thought to what they might offer reciprocally in support of an enterprise 
which so patently needs such practical encouragement. Nor does this support 
need to be forthcoming solely in the financial field. SPIRIT may have 
“made little impression on the art world in general,” although we suspect 
that impression has been greater than our correspondent may imagine, but 
isn’t this partially at least the responsibility of all in the SPIRIT family? 
Certainly both the Society and the magazine could inestimable profit if 
those of that family would do their part in breaking it out of a hypo- 
thetical “closed circle.” 
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TO CREATIVE IMAGINATION 





Great phoenix of the mind, mysteriously 

Springing, renewed in vigor, from despair, 
How bright you beat on the astonished sight, 

How fiercely cleave the air 


As, feathered in candescence, you ascend 
Abruptly skyward, joyously to roam 
Pursuing beauty down uncharted ways, 
Bringing your quarry home! 


Always, when love is lost and song is quelled 
And laughter slain by fashionable fear, 
Resplendent on the ramparts of the dawn 


You reappear. 
FRANCES HIGGINSON SAVAGE. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST 


With eyes of love and tongue of steel 
> And lips made brittle by the wing 
Of desert locusts and the zeal 
Of prophets who have known the sting 
Of hail upon their face, the rain, 
The ceaseless sun, and understand— 
John comes before the buried grain 
Of wheat with water in his hand. 


Prelude to the promised Word, 
Spilling life through calloused fingers 
On the dead, his voice was heard 
Across the Jordan where still lingers 
The liquid echo and the splash. 
The reed is shaken for there blows 
Eternal breath upon it: the flash 
Before the Light; the water flows. 
JOHN L’HEUREUX, S.J. 
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TO WINIFRED 


Syllables rub in anguish where 
Boughs wound up in moon wash 
Clean the wind with sound 
And truly speak the purer reach 
Into your stars, your suns, 

O what, the twisting loveless 
Heart you bear up weeping 

To my speechless art. 

Leafless silence tunes 

The metaphors with spring 
And winter deeps my landscape 
Where you lay your winds 
Against the blush of music 

In your cheeks, where boughs 
And stars now kiss and suns 
And moons regard my whisper 
Rising through the heavy tongue 
Until it bursts like autumn 
Down along my echoes 

And my fevered waste. 

My wildest dance with arms 
Flung out and legs shot 

Quick is clouded in the tense 

I fail to master in my ignorance 
Of beauty, in my shame 

Before your mute, clear face. 

I roll down centuries 

Beneath in gold and incense, 
Trouble kings and kingdoms 
With my spaceless malady, 
And craw! back on cold fingers 
Fearing you'll be gone 

Before I learn to speak 

In boughs and winds, 

To say I’ve learnt 

Your stars are mine in love, 
That all I know is love 











~ 











And all I love is speech 
To rub its stars and moons 
Against your spring-timed soul 
Awaking in the universe 
Of my silent metapher. 
RICHARD M, KELLY, 


I SHALL REMEMBER ALWAYS... 


To Our Mother of Perpetual Help 


I shall remember always what I felt, 
There in the shadowed stillness 

As I knelt 

Before her shrine. 

A restless illness 

Stirred within my heart 

Whose words of wine, 

Once whispered, stuttered into water, their’s the art-— 
As times before— 

Of mutineering, 

Not adhering 

To the thoughts I spent them for. 


I didn’t want to stay... 

With futile words still mute within my mind, 

Pale words which failed to find 

The prayer my heart had come to pray. 

The silence grew... 

I didn’t want to stay! 

But, yet, her eyes and smile, 

After I watched awhile, 

Told me she knew, 

She understood my wilted prayer! 

And kneeling there 

I also understood; then, turned to go— 

A foolish poet who would ever know 

That words of wine shall never find a way 

To speak the thoughts of wine which words of water may. 
CHARLES WILKINSON, C.Ss.R. 
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COMMUNION BREAKFAST 


How ironic. Now your brother calls 
And wants my unctuous voice in parish halls | 
Where Our Lady’s colors swing on wires, 

And so will I. Where are all the fires 

He came to set, and where the flaming sword 
Among the scrambled eggs, mon frére, my Lord? 
Shall I answer yes, shall I say 

I knew your brother long ago a day, 

When we were Levites, when the bishop said 

To preach; we thought to raise the living dead 
Like Bernard, filling choirs and drafty stalls, 

Or Dominic. Or anyone at all 

Except this one who mutters on the phone 
Prating of stipends and the cost of stone. 





Trinity Sunday saying Mass I found 
Bits of bread and lemon all around ) 
From the liturgy the day before: \ 
I saw the linen bands a new priest wore 
Upon his bloody hands that reeked of oil 
(Immaculate, though not put in to boil): 
I saw his dripping candle and the card 
Reading Father. In the dusty yard 

His parents wait in ordination heat, 
“Father,” call the children from the street. ) 
Father, the apostolic world awaits 

Among the speakers and the breakfast plates. 
Your giddy acolyte coughs and nears; 

My eyes are tired, smart and swim with tears. 
My Ordo now lies open on my chair: 

Eight years this very day. The humid air, 

When we were priested, caused the sweat to run 

Down our vestments one by one, 
And itched the dripping candle in our hand. 

We moved as in a holy dream. The band 

Around our linen fingers, knotted loose 

Became our belly-cord and our mother’s noose. 

Friend, whereto have we come this day, 














Graceless actors in a high-school play, 

With potted palms, the curtain cracked and old? 
“Speak up, young man, be clear and bold,” 
Our lisping elocution teacher said. 


O gray-haired lady, long and meekly dead, 

If we speak out, the veil across your set 

Will rip, those palms be strewn across the net 

Where Jesus rides upon an ass. Behold, 

The paper plates are patens made of gold, 

Our Lady’s colors stream the languid air 

Like banners as we stand for opening prayer, 

And as we sit, the gentle chairman’s jokes 

Catherine-wheel, and beat my head like spokes. 
LEONARD MCCARTHY, S.J. 


MONKS AT SUPPER 


It is just that in their refectory, fondly recalling 
Leonardo’s coruscant presence, the monks 
should sup in silence and one of them should read 
in monotone to the others, tempted to enjoy man’s earth 
for what it gives and not for what it means in giving. 
I wonder what the one is reading and what is the need 
of them all in this new day of their living. 
Outside the monastery, mourning Da Vinci's youth 
of color crumbling in ruthless cracks of age, I try to listen, — 
a dull clod, frost-imprisoned, deaf to the bees’ drone. 
Perhaps like a moan the reading goes: “You feed your bodies 
for the sap must go the rose of the field: but have you had, 
my brethren, from yesterday's bread a stronger possession of life? 
Only the earth is stronger in giving, but you in receiving 
are weaker for the strife and closer to your receiving no more. 
Feed, then, your souls for the scent of the rose dies soon, 
and woe to the field that only looks at lucent petals 
and does not store in its bosom a whiff of fragrance 
for the winter that will come!” 

JOSEPH TUSIANI. 
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"*'LIVING WATERS’’ 


“All my fresh springs are in Thee.” 
So the Psalmist sang and I, 

“All my fresh springs, too,” I cry 
Bowing down adoringly. 


Bend above me, Lord, and hear 
These poor words that bubble forth, 
Let them know Thy cleansing worth, 
Make them pure and cool and clear. 


Lord, so kindly to this land, 
To this acre that I own, 

Bless here every stick and stone 
Underneath Thy lifted hand. 


Guarded by Thy Holy Hill, 
Where the Gates of Sion are 
Open swinging, let no bar 

Shut me from Thy gracious Will. 


Keep my streams and rivers free, 
Fields abounding for Thy sheep, 
And my furrows planted deep; 
All my fresh springs are in Thee. 
SARA KING CARLETON. 


THE DISTANCE 


When time has come for sleep, 

while seconds tell a tin monotony 

to a dumb dark, Beloved, 

I look in the direction of your town. 

The trains, like organs, 

play the distance on their tones 

and I lie and listen, listen for their chords. 
By ear I turn a corner, walk awhile, 

or count the pieces of a voice that shatters 
on the quiet street. 








































But there’s a sound the heart knows, 

the sea-sound of the miles from you, 

the wearing, constant wearing of its shores— 

it gives me warning, but too late: 
the moments great as waves break on my breast , 
and tons of absence bury all my world! 


I grope for surface, 
wade my sighs, 
deep 
by leaking dikes of prayer 
built against the loneliness . . . 
WILLIAM PEFFLEY. 


SUN, FOR A MOMENT LOST 


Sun, for a moment lost, has your new bright 
Violence now mistaken man’s arched lips 
For a rainbow—this tortured grass’ wet call— 
My sorrow’s remnant for the earth, still dripping 
Oblivion of heavens? Then you, too, 
Must woo back to your skies, birds, unafraid 
Of this new face of fall. Have I with a note 
And a smile cheated light’s deceiving morning, 
Bidding it forth from its fountains that sound 
Like dusk being ground to dawn, and look like dark, 
So dazzlingly white they are? But a smile 
Can be the story of one who fell asleep 
At the foot of the cross and woke to find 
Christ risen and the nails become soft stalks. 
This is the resurrection’s lasting fruit— 
To be part of the healed earth, and to know 
That here on our same earth, right here, next door, 
In this light, past the rain and past the mire, 
The man who did not see the tempest end 
Is voice of me forever. Rest, O sun, 
I cannot till I reconcile my time 
With your eternal charity of light. 

JOSEPH TUSIANI. 
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YOUNG GIRL AT A WINDOW 


Who will speak my lonely name, 
Will draw me 

From the formless gloom 

And life me into love? 


Beyond this room 

How tranquil night is! 

Soft my curtains move 
Under the wind’s light hands. 


There is no sound at all, 
Though the rich branches stir . . . 


Surely a voice will call 

My utmost name and wondrously confer 
Identity like sunlight, 

Warm and slow. 


Chill in the formless shadows, 
One with them, 

I wait 

And do not know. 


FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


A DIFFERENT CALL 


It wasn’t right... 

The year, the month, the day, 

And how the centuries changed the way 

The angel came— 

This time in pain-numbed, anesthetic flight— 
To choose a child who wore 

The years and name 

Of her who long before 

Had heard a different call, 

Had answered “Fiat!” to a different angel, tall, 
Majestic, white. 

















It wasn’t right. 

The place and worried nurses easing her to bed; 
The way this angel stood, macabre sentinel, 
With nothing said, 

(The operation told what he would tell) 
And no one seeing 

Only knowing he was there. 

And was it right . . 

That suffocating stench that stained the air; 
The chill of fingers pressuring her wrist 

To find her pulse, to find it fleeing, 

Fleeing faintly, fleeing fast; the twist 

Of pain with every breath she'd dare? 


She felt the night, though it was early day, 
Swarm through her mind. 

Her hand had tried to find 

Her hair but—God!— it hurt to even think 
To move. She heard the sisters say 

The priest had come and gone. 

They didn’t see her smile 

(Since it was but a wink 

Within a sore and frightened heart) while 
She remembered soft, cool oils upon 

Her senses ill with death, 

And scent of Mass upon his breath 

As he absolved her simple sins. The dim, 
Frail whispers faded now, and day 

Sighed once again within her mind— 

A day to leave all night far, far behind, 
While drifts of dreams in symphonies of hymn 
Washed every sound of wasting life away... 


She saw an angel . . . tall, majestic, white, 
With smile of thrones and robes sewn out of light. 
But . . . was it right? 
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Death wasn’t said to be like this . . . 

(What were the words—“black-veiled,” “with cold and 
stinging kiss”? ) 

He held his hand to her. 

She felt her heart demur. 

But then, with final pulse, she forced the cry— 

(She didn’t think to wonder why) 

Her “Fiat!”—which came out a nod. 

She gave her hand and journeyed on to God. 


CHARLES WILKINSON, C.Ss.R. 


WHAT NEED 


What need when I am near and you are far, 
Beloved, when I am earth and you are star, 
What need arises from the vastnesses? 


I would as barren leaf cry out for rain 
Or as an open wound inherit pain; 
Yet and here am I without you nothing, 


Everything . . . I reach my arms to you: 
The piteous arc of space defined, true, 
Arches undefined without—in distance 


So immeasurable that charters toward 
A heaven or hell were easier understood! 
Yet if this need be life and longing still 


Then death thus cheated is a futile strife 
And longing now my love's eternal life! 


FRANCESCA 





GULI. 























AS THE WIND 


As the wind 

that moves over water 
gives to water 

the shape of wind, 


so the now 
inarticulate poem 
lunges toward 
ultimate form: 


language and silence 
intermingle 

until language 

and love are one; 


always in need 
to recreate self, 
language becomes 
silence congealed: 


fruit of the earth 
which is bread 
(the poet 
Holderlin said ) 


by the light 
is holy and blessed 
in the flowing 


wine of blood; 


in the blood of earth 
which is water 
(opulent as love) 
and nothing blessed 


but is transfigured 
and nothing 
transfigured 

but dwells in peace. 


THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 
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LOVE-SONG UNSUNG 






























Never the songsparrow, that frail 
Intrepid harbinger of spring, 
Never the lark on lyric wing, 
Nor lovely legend's nightingale, 
Nor sound of man’s imagining 
Can match the madrigal I sing. 


Sweeter than rapture’s utmost phase 
And more impassioned than a prayer, 
The message words may not declare 
Nor yet the rarest music phrase 
Silently strokes the quivering air; 
Love, let your soul perceive it there. 
FRANCES HIGGINSON SAVAGE. 





Two Poems by Daniel Berrigan 


PHILOMELA 


That it should dare 

be eye and ear and heart; 

see for his eyes what he could not see; 
sound greatly his hour like many 
bells; whisper his heart 

reason for disquiet, that else had lodged 

tame and cornered—these 


he bore and could not bear. 


That he must see 

merely by its arrival on that air 

trees arise and spread 

and moon linger at that throat 

as though it poured and curved light to a whim— 


so impersonal, it never at all 
pauses to translate its native phrase 











into his—pauses 

on autumn or spring bough, 

to allow myth, children to gather. 
Their queries must be met: literal self 


cries nightingales to save us from unreason. So it lingers 
to allow maidens to be changed into it; 

to cry in Greek vales, anguish; in English 

cedars, triumph. To puzzle 

to call halt, to purify. 


SOUL TO BODY 


Substance of things 

goes deeper than a hand, 

a courteous bookstand before the soul; 
or eyes that like candlelight, 

bring friends nearer than sleep can. 


The eyes are nearest mystery; 

glance is a pebble falling all their depth. 

Listen: 

you started something time rings down unfinished. 


Reliance is the soul’s word. 

Not cozzening or spaniel, 

I will to need you. 

Without your true steel I am supreme; 
but without you, when will I taste blood? 


I am creation, 

I am every horizon, seaworthy and Everest; 

but who claims me, 

unless admiration light on your flags’ folds, 

your thirsty ships, whose curiosity is my own imprisoned urge. 
Thought is a more elevated presence, 

but without sweat, tears, swinging thighs, tactics and danger, 
who could achieve from a throat that had drunk only miles, 
only burning days—Thermopylae, Lepanto? 


We, we are here. 
Now, drink from the helmet the chilled wine death. 
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ON SCIENCE AND POETRY* 


By MARIE GRAVES BULLOCK 


AM happy to be present this evening at this dinner meeting of the 
Catholic Poetry Society of America. Happy for several reasons, as I 
shall try to tell you... . 
_ The first reason which gives me pleasure in being present, is to express 
my feelings in the choice of Daniel Berrigan’s book, Time Without Num- 
ber, as the 1957 Lamont Poetry Selection. It must have seemed to all 
of you simply a long-delayed recognition of his talent as a poet, for his 
poems have appeared in your magazine SPIRIT, for a good many years, 
and I believe he has been represented in at least two of the anthologies of 
poems selected from SPIRIT—From One Word, and Sealed Unto the Day. 
I am delighted that The Academy of American Poets was thus able to 
honor Father Berrigan’s talent, and we all hope that the Lamont Poetry 
Selection Contests will continue to be useful to America’s poets. .. . 
And now, why am I here? A beautiful letter from your President, Dr. 
Clifford J. Laube, came to me last November as the result of a letter about 
poetry which I wrote to the Editor of the New York Times, and which 
they reprinted, in answer to their editorial as to whether poetry would 
survive today. Incidentally, I have no doubt that you can guess the tenor 
of my reply! I am delighted that Dr. Laube is present this evening, so 
that I can thank him in person for his good words about the work for 
poetry which is close to both our hearts. Shortly after this exchange, came 
the invitation from the Editor of SPIRIT, asking me to appear at this 
dinner meeting. I am going into some details for the following reasons: 
I feel that I owe both Dr. Laube and Mr. Brunini a sort of apology, as I 
think I am here somewhat under false pretenses. You see I have been 
asked to speak on behalf of the poet tonight, and I felt that after almost 
twenty-five years of work for poetry, perhaps I could do this, in a modest 
sort of way. Mr. Brunini said that I should “sound a note for poetry,” and, 
I use his own words: “emphasize that in the scurry about the training of 
scientists, that sight should not be lost of the arts.” And then, and here 
is where the picture complicates itself: two weeks ago, I gave a talk on 
astronomy and the International Geophysical Year! I have been terrified 
lest your President and Mr. Brunini find out, and disinvite me this evening 
to address the Catholic Poetry Society! Yet I did want the opportunity of 
really telling you why I think that greater scientific knowledge will not 





* An address delivered January 30, 1958, before the Catholic Poetry Society by Mrs. 
Hugh Bullock, President of the American Academy of Poets, which annually awards 
the Lamont Prize. 
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deter the poets, nor cause public interest in them to lessen, in fact I feel 
strongly “that sight will not be lost of the arts,” but that the arts will 
finally come into their own in America. 

The study of science requires discipline. Poetry these last years has 
been anything but disciplined. But then, so have all the arts. A truly 
complete change from Victorian rigors. Space travel, yes! But now did 
we ever travel from Pope’s couplets to Pound’s Cantos? 

Your own Society and magazine often take up the battle for intelligi- 
bility and discipline. You issued a “Manifesto on Poetry,” at your Fifteenth 
Anniversary and Second Congress on Poetry in 1946, and further blazoned 
the trail in 1956 at your Twenty-fifth Anniversary, by various talks, such 
as when Father Duffy spoke of “unintelligibility, the affectation of ob- 
scurity,” and recently again, in the November, 1957, issue of SPIRIT, 
with your editorial entitled, “Again Discipline.” 

It isn’t the arts only! It is the tremendous revolution which has taken 
place in our lives: a revolution that was actually very necessary to enable 
us to detach ourselves from the narrow lives of yesteryear (whether we 
like it or not! ), and make it easier for us to think spatially and univer- 
sally! Though we cannot condone sloppiness, ignorance, carelessness, and 
lack of concentration or effort; though we refuse to be attracted by ob- 
scurity, ugliness and insincerity, we can surely be open-minded enough to 
appreciate true originality, sincere seeking for new expression, and under- 
standing of the immense problems facing all of humanity, poets as well as 
scientists, and just plain people like me, today. I am not speaking imper- 
sonally when I say that the study of science requires discipline. The little 
that I have done in the last six years in the study of descriptive astronomy 
is a very personal example. Names of stars and constellations, vast and 
incredible figures, required discipline, to put it mildly, and the little I 
have learned serves only to point up my ignorance and the enormous 
knowledge required in this field. 

I see our Chairman looking a little perturbed. I did come to speak on 
poetry, and I return to it. I shall never desert poetry, even for the stars. 
Why should I? Poets have never been ignorant of the stars. Milton, who 
visited Galileo, and looked through his little telescope in 1610, wrote 
about the Milky Way (now known as our Milky Way Galaxy! ): 


The Way to God’s eternal house, 

Broad and ample road whose dust is gold. 
And pavement stars, as stars to thee appear 
Seen in the galaxy, that milky way 
Which nightly as a circling zone thou seest 
Powder’d with stars. 
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You do not need me to remind you of Gerard Manley Hopkins’ won- 
derful sonnet beginning: “Look at the stars! Look, look up at the skies!” 
Think of Shakespeare’s “blesséd candles of the night!” and Browning's 
“pale populace of heaven.” Your own A. M. Sullivan wrote a book en- 
titled, “Stars and Atoms Have No Size.” I think one reason I so much 
like Father Berrigan’s poems is the frequency with which he names birds 
and trees and flowers and also stars. 

A short time ago I read in Le Figaro Littéraire a brief item headed: 
“Les Poétes Voient Loin.” It spoke of Sputnik #2, and said, that though 
the satellite was Russian, there was an American poet who wrote best on 
the subject more than twenty years ago! It went on to say: “No doubt 
about it: real poets have visions of the future.” The poet it quoted was 
Robert Frost, and here is the poem, “Canis Major”*: 


The great Overdog, 
That heavenly beast 
With a star in one eye, 
Gives a leap in the east. 


He dances upright 

All the way to the west 
And never once drops 
On his forefeet to rest. 


I’m a poor underdog, 

But tonight I will bark 

With the great Overdog 
That romps through the dark. 


And that reminds me that our friend, Dr. William Beebe, called me up a 
short time after poor “Mutnik” was in the air, and said he thought I would 
like to know Ais name for that satellite: “Sirius Junior!” 

Scientific prophecies for life on this earth of ours one hundred years 
hence are enthralling and appalling. Man will need the brightest visions 
of which he is capable. To live in this nuclear age he will have to have 
imagination, courage and scientific knowledge. His mind and spirit, as 
well as his body, will have to be disciplined far beyond anything we know 
now, if he is to survive. You do not need to be told of the relationship 
between mathematics, and inspiration and imagination. Is it not possible 
that the place of the poet is assured in the future? For he is the Dreamer, 
who always has understood, and combined with faith, he is the true seer 





* From West-Running Brook by Robert Frost. Copyright, 1928, by Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc. By permission of the publishers. 
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of tomorrow. We can hope that as Man moves out into space, toward the 
visions his greatest scientists and poets foresaw, his prejudices will vanish, 
his horizons enlarge to take in the vast cosmos he is only beginning to 
experience, and he will realize at last, that without dreamers and mystics 
and poets, he is totally inadequate to understand our infinite universe! 


RESPONSIBILITY AND THE WORD* 


By DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.]. 


OU have heard me introduced to you as priest, teacher and writer. In 
these three capacities, I rule, however unworthily, over three crucial 
intersections of human life. I should like to speak briefly tonight of the 
Christian writer as teacher, in the largest sense—that is, of his opportunity 
of communicating the values by which men will live and without which 
they will die. The values of men, we say, are the same, for man is at all 
times man. And those values certainly include, for every civilization that 
has not ended up on the slag heap, a recognition, not a mere perfunctory 
nod, but a vital human recognition, of the order of the universe and the 
presence of One who has so ordered it. 

They include a vital act of recognition that in the universe there exists 
a natural non-human beauty, instinctive or implanted, which is for man’s 
sake, for it awakens in him those acts of creation which are the very laurel- 
crown of creation in the esthetic order. This recognition of the scientific 
order of truth, and those successive conquests of matter which humanize 
the world, reduce it to man’s dominion, complete the “seven days” of 
creation; and, by bringing to a close the first act, set the stage for redemp- 
tion. And finally in the realm of man’s will as it faces moral choice, the 
recognition that the data of the senses does not exhaust reality; that there 
lies before man a spiritual universe, a possibility of goodness which we 
recognize, however dimly and at great distance, as saintly. 

Now the preserving and communicating of these values, scientific, 
esthetic and moral, using as one’s axis Newman’s man—unregenerate, raw, 
sinful man—I call an exciting task and a responsibility beyond the ordi- 
nary. The task is to communicate to men and women through the word, a 
heightened sense of their own identity; to educate them in who they are; 
to speak to the hopeless, the disillusioned, the buck-chasers, the people who 
have given up on goodness because it is so difficult and rare, or on truth 
because it does not pay off, or on beauty because ugliness and squalor are 





* Address delivered January 30, 1958, before the Catholic Poetry Society. 
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the order of the day: to hold before them the mirror of man, to remind 
them that their address is not Peyton Place or Animal Farm but Paradiso. 

I call this a great task, one worthy of the best talent and the highest 
dedication of our age. I suspect that the priest knows as much about 
human nature, seamy and seamless, as anyone; and he says and repeats: 
one must not give up. Among people gifted like ourselves, one is either a 
source of life or of corruption, of light or darkness. As with people, so 
with their institutions. A newspaper, a publishing venture, a novel, a play, 
will steal from people, or it will enrich them; it will steal their money 
and their time and their values and their cultural roots and their moral 
sense, or it will enrich them. It will treat man like an animal and in so 
doing make him progressively into one, or it will enrich his consciousness 
of those things whose life is his lifeblood—his dignity, his hunger for 
truth and beauty, his pitiful willingness to be led toward the better, his 
innate and stubborn decency, his frightening capacity to turn either way, 
to fade into a mob, or to grow into manhood. And at the neuralgic point 
of crisis stand ourselves, able to bring to bear on man the moral bombard- 
ment of the word. 

Teachers, priests, writers, newspapermen— adult Christians with a 
“sense of crisis”—if they are faithful to their task, are working in the same 
direction. To put the matter negatively, no one of these can be faithful 
to his task while he is unfaithful to things human. How terrible a thing, 
if the young learn one definition of man at school or church or in the 
home; and then in all other areas of life are subject to a definition that 
denies the first. We must see the young stepping from floe to floe of 
truth today, in the treacherous waters; from church to school to novel to 
newspaper to public life to marriage; all these acting on them as pressures 
of liberation or enslavement; insisting on, or executing the one theme that 
will save: a man’s food is truth and holiness; a man’s death is untruth 
and ugliness and corruption. 

One literally trembles to think of the power laid up in the dedicated 
intellectual today—writer, research man, teacher, publisher—to alter the 
countenance of humanity as it awaits the Lord’s return; in a sense rather 
completely unknown, to determine under God whether the Body of Christ 
shall be on that day a fullness, or a mere remnant; to precipitate areas 
of crisis and resolve them in his own way; to decree the decisions of others, 
with or without regard for man’s spiritual structure. 

One trembles, that is, because one realizes that in every good and great 
thing there is an element of danger: will this talent rise to its summons, 
or will it refuse its destiny, and, in the shock-waves it sets in motion, pull 
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down the neighbor, the city, the nation? But along with every danger, an 
element of opportunity; what great things await our hands, our minds, our 
hearts! What greatness for the city of man, because those who led the 
city were not blind, not sophists, or sowers of discord or moral corruption; 
but because their minds, centripetal and austere, they preferred to live at 
the heart of things rather than at the periphery, preferred to lead others 
to the truth of the mind, the truth of the heart, the truth of event, the 
truth of man. That truth which is in theory paid lip service, and in fact 
so misserved, so sidestepped, so skillfully proved not relevant, not expe- 
dient, not important; but which is in fact all these things, and therefore 
holy and crucial—that truth is the passion of the Catholic of intelligence. 

“They respected argument more than the truth,” said Socrates of his 
enemies, “and their whole purpose was so to clothe their words that the 
worst argument appeared the better.” He was giving notice of the decline 
of his nation. But because one good man witnessed that the truth was 
stronger than corruption, the Greek nation lives on as a light to the mind 
rather than a reproof. It is always the one who redeems the all; the one 
who loves the truth and will pay the price of the truth, makes bearable all 
those for whom the truth is a commodity, perishable, expendable. For if 
one loves the truth, he is at the same time integral, human, large of heart, 
determined to increase the availability of love and wisdom. The truth he 
has wedded makes him a meeting-place for earth and heaven. 


THE POETRY OF THOMAS MERTON 


By THOMAS P. MCDONNELL 


T seems a law universally applied in the world of critical letters that 
many of the better poets go through three stages of public recogni- 
tion: the first, which is usually one of simple (or partisan) over-adulation; 
the second, a down-grading—as often the result of mere reaction as it is 
of any actual lessening of the poet’s creative capacity; and the third, which 
attempts to salvage the best of the other two, and ia so doing, arrive at a 
just and reasonable evaluation of the poet’s true accomplishment. Call it 
the gravitational school of criticism—but whatever one may choose to call 
it, there seems little doubt that it is now the most sensible means of ap- 
proaching the poetry of Thomas Merton. 
I would not intrude the first person singular at this point (although 
it is always difficult for me not to do so) if I could in any other way tell 
you that it was in his earliest poems that I first came to know the writings 
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of Thomas Merton. I mean, in order to know him, I had not to wait for 
The Seven Storey Mountain to catapult him into the amusing contradiction 
of Trappist fame which he later acquired. But the encounter, if not unique, 
was in one sense rather limited, because it was in the early Thirty Poems 
that Thomas Merton somehow became the special property of that vague 
entity known as the avant-garde. But it was not long after the appearance 
of that small volume, in 1944, that the impact of his poetry made itself 
felt in Catholic literary circles. “Impact” is the right word, and many of 
Thomas Merton’s current crop of detractors have forgotten it much too 
quickly. In fact, there now seems to be a regretable tendency to con- 
veniently by-pass (and even snub) the work of a poet, who as much as 
any other of our time and place, came to invigorate Catholic poetry with 
a new and specifically American idiom. The Thompson-Noyes tradition, 
which so stagnated the development of Catholic poetic art (especially in 
America) as to almost render it moribund, at last was irrevocably placed 
in the nineteenth century, where it belongs. (For if it is poetically logical 
to say that Hopkins belongs to the twentieth century, then it is certainly 
logical in the same sense to say that Noyes belongs to the nineteenth.) 
But the purpose in saying all this is simply to place Thomas Merton, con- 
temporary as he may be, in some historical perspective—and as far as the 
history of Catholic poetry is concerned, it is high time we took note of 
the fact. 

This minimum of background is necessary in order to understand the 
excitement which the early poems of Thomas Merton first produced. Here 
suddenly were no clicking rhythms nor facile rhymes employed in the 
service of a false piety set to verse; here instead was a fresh medium of 
heightened though conversational speech, revealing a new and authentic 
voice. It was not a voice mouthing tame and whimpering cliches, but one 
which startled us with new and vibrant images never before used in Amer- 
ican Catholic poetry. It is true that Robert Lowell also published his first 
volume, The Land of Unlikeness, in 1944, but he did not really come 
into his full powers until 1946, with the publication of Lord Weary’s 
Castle; and that Robert Fitzgerald was already writing in his beautifully 
controlled classic diction; and that many fine Catholic poets, appearing in 
the early collected volumes of SPIRIT, were already engaged in re-estab- 
lishing the integrity of poetry in our time—to the extent, of course, that 
they revealed it in their own individual and various ways. But if any one 
name should have to be selected to best represent the sudden awakening 
of modern Catholic poetry, then surely it could be no other than the 
name of Thomas Merton. “The Trappist Abbey: Matins,” which first ap- 
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peared in SPIRIT, seems to me a fine example of his first period of public 
recognition: 


When the full fields begin to smell of sunrise 
And the valleys sing in their sleep, 

The pilgrim moon pours over the solemn darkness 
Her waterfalls of silence, 

And then departs, up the long avenue of trees. 


The stars hide, in the glade, their light, like tears, 
And tremble where some train runs, lost, 
Baying in eastward mysteries of distance, 
Where fire flares, somewhere, over a sink of cities. 


Now kindle in the windows of this ladyhouse, my soul, 
Your childish, clear awakeness: 

Burn in the country night 

Your wise and sleepless lamp. 

For, from the frowning tower, the windy belfry, 
Sudden the bells come, bridegrooms, 

And fill the echoing dark with love and fear. 


Wake in the windows of Gethsemani, my soul, my sister, 
For the past years, with smokey torches, come, 

Bringing betrayal from the burning world 

And bloodying the glade with pitch flame. 


Wake in the cloisters of the lonely night, my soul, my sister, 
Where the apostles gather, who were, one time, scattered, 
And mourn God’s blood in the place of His betrayal, 

And weep with Peter at the triple cock-crow. * 


The second period in the career of Thomas Merton’s poetry ranges all 
the way from W. S. Merwin’s perfunctory dismissal of him in The New 
York Times Book Review to John Logan’s vigorous attack in The Com- 
monweal. The criticism is rather recent and seems to have been touched 
off by the appearance of The Strange Islands, Thomas Merton’s latest book 
of poems (though his first in eight years), in which apparently there has 
been no significant development either in technique or in range. In fact 
Donald Hall, writing in The Saturday Review, thought it was “a decline 
from his earlier work, where one felt some dedication to the art.” This 
lack of art, artifice, craft, technique, or whatever you want to call it, seems 
to be one of Thomas Merton’s most vulnerable spots, and one with which 
I have dealt but briefly at another time in these pages. And though Donald 
Hall charges Thomas Merton with an incapacity for self-criticism and with 
a lack of discipline toward revision of the immediate, he is inexcusably 





* From A Man in the Divided Sea, Copyright 1946 by New Directions. Reprinted 
by permission of New Directions. 
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wrong in thus implying that Thomas Merton is unaware of, or impervious 
to, the problem. 

“Dylan Thomas's integrity as a poet,” Thomas Merton writes in The 
Sign of Jonas, “makes me very ashamed of the verse I have been writing. 
We who say we love God: why are we not as anxious to be perfect in 
our art as we pretend we want to be in our service of God? If we do not 
try to be perfect in what we write, perhaps it is because we are not writing 
for God after all. In any case it is depressing that those who serve God 
and love Him sometimes write so badly, when those who do not believe 
in Him take pains to write so well.” The fact is Thomas Merton has at- 
tempted revision, as anyone can readily observe by comparing the first 
version of “A Prelude: For the Feast of St. Agnes,” as it appeared in The 
Sign of Jonas, with its apparently final version in The Strange Islands. 1 
am not so sure that some of the revisions are for the better, or that in 
other instances Thomas Merton does not still retain some of his earliest 
technical irritations (such as the interminable use of “like” and “as”), 
but it is careless to say that he is completely devoid of any measure of 
artistic sincerity. The most respected critics tell us that D. H. Lawrence, 
for example, had much the same kind of trouble—but what generous 
allowances are made for his poetry! (For myself, I should not want in the 
least to detract from them.) Yet it also seems that if such allowances 
may be extended to D. H. Lawrence’s dark romanticism, then surely a 
similar gesture of sympathy ought to be extended to Thomas Merton's 
Christian realism. 

It is, however, in his oppressive sense of the apocalypse that the poetry 
of Thomas Merton suffers the most, and carries the least conviction; and 
this is rather a pity, because it is here that he spends the most passion. 
And of course it is more than incidental that the apocalyptic poems are 
his most derivative—that is to say, they show influences which have not 
been too happily integrated into the poet’s own original idiom. These 
influences, of course, have most obviously been T. S. Eliot and the early 
Dylan Thomas; but it is curious that no one has called attention (if they 
have, I haven’t heard it) to the very Audenesque opening lines from sev- 
eral sections of Part III of Figures for an Apocalypse: “Down at the Hotel 
Sherlock, / the walls being fuli of ears,” etc. But even this dry flavor can- 
not convey the intensity of that obsession which seems to haunt so much 
of Thomas Merton’s poetry—namely the demon (if we can call it that) 
of the Anti-Machine. I believe Thomas Merton to be so wrong in this 
regard that I find myself almost at a loss to argue the case; in fact, I should 
be reluctant to do so, because it would, if only temporarily, displace the 
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primacy of literary criticism. For it is not that a poem has to be “right” 
or “wrong,” but only that it ring poetically true; and poems built on the 
“Babel-theory of art” (as John Logan calls it) are capable of nothing 
more than toppling down in ruins of contradiction—especially when you 
can imagine a real bulldozer reshaping Gethsemani’s grounds and Thomas 
Merton driving a jeep. The kind of poem I am talking about can be easily 
found in Figures for an Apocalypse, but to illustrate this phase of Thomas 
Merton's poetry, which has not rested too well with perceptive criticism, I 
have chosen “Exploits of a Machine Age,” from The Strange Islands*: 


Once again they were dismayed 
By their own thin faces in the morning. They 


Hoped they would not die today either. 
They hoped for some light 
Breakfast and a steady hand. 


To the protected work 

They fled, to the unsafe machinery 

They lived by. “It will go better this time. 
We have arranged, at last, 

To succeed. Better luck 

This time.” 


So they went to the 

Guarded plant, muttering, “Better luck, 
Better luck,” 

(Till the clowns in the sun cried, 
“Then He struck!’’). 


But no! Nothing was felt or heard. 
Once again the explosion was 

Purely mental. It shook them, though, 
And they went pale around noon. 
The machines were safe. Nothing 

At all happened. 

Literally nothing. 


Exhausted by this nothing, they 

Came home, faced the steadfast apartment, 
Gloves, windows, and even moon. 

And they made up their minds. 


They climbed into their dwellings, grim 
As yesterday, and always muttering, 
“Better luck tomorrow!” 


Well, what now are we to make of the poetry of Thomas Merton? 





* Copyright 1957 by The Abbey of Gethsemane, Inc. Reprinted by permission of 
New Directions. 
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Certainly, we cannot gush about it as “another star in Merton’s already 
rather full crown”; neither can we indulge in irresponsible capsule jour- 
nalism. But the most pernicious arguments of all are those which imply 
that Thomas Merton is a bad poet and not to be compared with his more 
critically publicized contemporaries. Few critics have taken either the 
time or the discretion to look for the best of Thomas Merton’s poetry. 
Some that have done so are: Robert Speaight, who three or four years ago 
compiled, in England, a selected edition of Thomas Merton’s poems; 
Seldon Rodman, who included the beautifully sensitive “For My Brother” 
in one of his several competent anthologies; and W. H. Auden, who 
anthologized “An Argument—Of the Passion of Christ” and section VII 
from “Figures for an Apocalypse” in his recent Criterion Book of Modern 
American Verse. It is commonly said that Thomas Merton’s poetry lacks 
that sense of form considered so germane to accomplished art—and indeed 
this contention is so generally observable as to make the conclusion in- 
evitable; but it is, on the other hand, something more than peculiar that so 
little comment has been made on such well-wrought poems as “A Re- 
sponsory, 1948,” “Sports Without Blood,” “To a Severe Nun,” “Land- 
scape,” parts of “The Tower of Babel,” and the poems anthologized by 
W. H. Auden. For myself, I cannot imagine any serious discussion of 
contemporary poetry without considering the art of Thomas Merton. As 
for his theme of the Anti-Machine, this much may be said: it is “valid” in 
so far as it reveals a poetical criticism of soulless materialism. Beyond 
that, as we have seen, it is nothing more than a long sour note; and the 
danger is that the poet will become less a singer and more a single-minded 
polemicist. 

Finally, before presenting the poem of Thomas Merton’s which seems 
to me at least representative of authentic poetry, it is necessary to say a 
word about his theory of esthetics. I say “necessary,” because it has to do 
with what is poetry and what is not. Much has been made of Thomas 
Merton’s celebrated essay on “Poetry and the Contemplative Life,” but I 
cannot but believe that it contains certain dangerous fallacies which stem 
from the confusion of poetic knowledge with religious knowledge, and of 
making one the servant of the other. But poetry is not something “less 
than” contemplation, or a mere preparation for contemplation; it is some- 
thing distinct from, and not to be identified with, religious knowledge 
per se; as briefly as possible, “it is the personal particular human truth” 
revealed in art-making. What ought to be made perfectly clear is that 
the poet cannot in justice be looked upon as a frustrated mystic; he is a 
poet, a man revealing himself in art, and that is his proper business. To 
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say otherwise would simply put the poet in paradoxical competition with 
the mystic, when in reality they are engaged in totally distinct, though 
related, pursuits—but how much mischief is involved in that one word, 
“related!” 

For Thomas Merton this seems to have become a very real spiritual 
problem—so much so that he has more than once asked his Abbot to re- 
lieve him of the obedience of writing poetry, and this in turn has com- 
pounded the rationalization of writing poetry for “the good of souls!” But 
to attempt the writing of poetry on such a premise as that, however admir- 
able, would be to usurp the rightful autonomy of poetry itself. It would 
relegate to poetry the mere “means to express what is essentially inex- 
pressible,” when the compulsion of the poet is to express what is most 
urgently expressible. I do not in the least feel qualified to speak about 
contemplation, but I think I recognize the act of poetry when I see it; 
and certainly a “particular personal human truth” is authentically revealed 
in such a poem as “The Reader,” from perhaps Thomas Merton’s finest 
individual book of poems, The Tears of the Blind Lions*: 


Lord, when the clock strikes 

Telling the time with cold tin 

And I sit hooded in this lectern 

Waiting for the monks to come, 

I see the red cheeses, and bowls 

All smile with milk in ranks upon their tables. 
Light fills my proper globe 

(I have won light to read by 

With a little, tinkling chain) 


And the monks come down the cloister 

With robes as voluble as water. 

I do not see them but I hear their waves. 

It is winter, and my hands prepare 

To turn the pages of the saints: 

And to the trees Thy moon has frozen on the windows 
My tongue shall sing Thy Scripture. 

Then the monks pause upon the step 

(With me here in this lectern 

And Thee there on Thy crucifix) 

And gather little pearls of water on their fingers’ ends 
Smaller than this my psalm. 


This is the kind of poem that rings true to the mind and ear; it is the kind 
of poem you can believe without coercion—that is to say, it carries its own 





* Copyright 1949 by Our Lady of Gethsemane Monastery. Reprinted by permission 
of New Directions. 
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truth and conviction. It is not a merely devotional or pietistic poem, but 
reveals through art (in beauty) an experience which affirms itself in the 
reader; and it would be eminently reasonable, and not at all exaggerated, 
to say that when Thomas Merton writes in this mode, he gives us poems 
that are truly unique in modern literature. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


To the Editor—With all due deference, I would offer a criticism of my 
own, nebulous as it is, of SPIRIT. Although the form, lyricism, and style 
of its poetry are, to my mind, proper and enjoyable, there seems to be a 
lack of and timidity with regard to effective power and enthusiastic, though 
disciplined, experimentation. There are some who regard SPIRIT as an 
organ of sentimental poetry on one hand and ultra-conservatism on the 
other. This, of course, is an extreme view, and one in which I am in only 
partial agreement. I suspect that this extreme is based on a general dislike 
for any sort of religious poetry, invalidly for reasons of belief; validly in 
part because a knowledge of religious poetry (even sophisticated religious 
poetry) has revealed it to be, generally, weak by way of emotional senti- 
mentality. Such a view is apt to overlook those few religious poems that 
are excellent in every aspect. 

SPIRIT is a fine magazine in many respects, but it is a “closed circle” 
magazine, and one which has made little impression on the art world in 
general. It is my earnest wish, as a contributor to SPIRIT, to see it make 
such an impression. I think a broadening, though not a weakening, of its 
standards, and a widespread, energetic campaign of encouragement to 
young poets would achieve this goal—J. MARK MCCLOSKEY. 


Woodside, N. Y. 


To the Editor—I read your editorial on discipline with interest. I think 
anyone who has familiarized himself with the life and works of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins will value the example and standard he provides: a life 
of discipline under the rule of St. Ignatius and an art disciplined by intri- 
cate rhythmic forms. This militarism today is naturally frowned upon— 
integration appears to be a thing of the past, perhaps medieval. In the 
Victorian period, for instance, there sprang up the Spasmodics who saw 
the incoherence and dissipation of their age and who unfortunately in their 
poetry were equally chaotic. This, it would seem, denies the very life of 
poetry which must give meaning, and meaning cannot arise out of a reflec- 
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tion of disorder—this would be a lack of responsibility on the poet's part, 
both to his art and to his contemporaries. 

It is therefore not too surprising to find Mr. Eliot a member of the 
Anglican Church, because we see in his poetry this same temper and dis- 
cipline, the movement toward creating a meaningful and formulated pic- 
ture of his time. There have been countless examples of similar moves: 
Wordsworth’s praising the sonnet’s “scanty plot” on his return from the 
war in France; Rimbaud’s disciplining his senses to arrive at some mystical 
unity, etc. And we, as Catholic poets, above all should be looked to for 
this self-discipline, which unfortunately does not descend necessarily with 
the Muse; but is waiting for those with energy enough who will ascend to 
her. . ..—RICHARD M. KELLY. 


Boston, Mass. 


To the Editor—Reading your editorial in the November issue on Discipline, 
I inferred you would return to this subject at a later date—a subject of 
particular interest to me since I am a high school teacher of English. You 
mentioned former President Hoover's deprecation of the “widespread elec- 
tive system” and your own opinion that certainly at the high school level 
the student is not mentally equipped or trained to make proper curricula 
selections. But that is not all the story, unhappily, for once the student has 
enrolled for a certain course, he is often apt to want it to be what 4e wants 
and not what the syllabus entails. For example, he doesn’t wish training 
in formal metrics but tends to insist that he be allowed free range in 
experimenting well beyond the limits of free verse. While I in turn 
insist that the authority of the teacher must be preserved, I must confess that 
the argument which I consider entirely sound—lI have inferred from previ- 
ous statements in SPIRIT editorials that you also maintain the same posi- 
tion—is verbally accepted but with mental reservations. This is that until 
the versifier has first become well acquainted with traditional forms and 
knows their values, he is not properly prepared to make his own experi- 
ments in versification. Meanwhile, of course, it is seldom that a student, 
at this age level, is apt to produce genuine poetry, irrespective of what 
versifying skill and dexterity he may display—JANE BRYANT SMITH. 





The Index to SPIRIT, Volume XXIV, is now ready. Subscribers may 
obtain copies from the office on request accompanied by a remittance of 
ten cents. 
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THE SPIRIT ARTICLE SERIES 


The Editors of SPIRIT, A Magazine of Poetry, announced the begin- 
ning in the September issue of a series of important critical discussions on 
poetry and on poets of particular interest to the readers of SPIRIT and 
members of The Catholic Poetry Society of America. The Series began in 


September with 
The Poetry of Kathleen Raine 
By Joseph P. Clancy, Chairman Department of English 
Marymount College, New York City 


Continued in November issue with 


The Poetry of David Jones 
By Barry Ulanov, English Department, Barnard College 


in January with 


The Modern Approach to Poetry 
By John Boyd, S.J., Bellarmine College 


in this issue with 


The Poetry of Thomas Merton 
By Thomas P. McDonnell 


and in May with 


Poetry and Prayers 
By William Hill, S.J. 


The Series should prove a great aid in English classes, both in colleges 
and high schools for teachers as well as students. Back issues are available. 
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